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DESCRIPTION OF 

HOME ECONOMICS INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 



The Home Economics Instructional Materials Center was established September 
1, 1967, as a continuing project. It is a cooperative project between the 
Division of Homemaking Education, Texas Education Agency, and the College 
of Home Economics, Home Economics Education Department, Texas Tech 
University at Lubbock, Texas. The instructional materials which are being 
developed at the Center are intended to assist teachers and coordinators 
in promoting and teaching home economics gainful employment programs or 
consumer education. 

To provide a background of information for the establishment of the Home 
Economics Instructional Materials Center, a Planning Grant Project was 
approved by the Texas Education Agency for February 1 through August 31, 
1967. The major purposes of the Planning Grant Project were (1) to 
assemble and catalog an occupational reference library, (2) to develop 
procedural steps for preparation of instructional materials, and (3) to 
illustrate the first sequence of these steps, that is, to develop job 
analyses and to list competencies needed for empl oyab i 1 i ty of students. 

The present major objectives of the Home Economics Instructional Materials 
Center are (1) to develop instructional materials designed for use by 
students enrolled in cooperative part-time training programs and in pre- 
employment laboratory training programs in preparation for employment in 
occupations requiring home economics knowledge and skills, (2) to develop 
materials in consumer education, and (3) later to develop materials designed 
for use in home and community service programs. 
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Education, who directed the Planning Grant phase of the project. 

Miss Rua Van Horn, former U.S. Office of Education Regional Home 
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FOREWORD 



The urgency of giving consideration to social and cultural conditions and 
needs, especially in economically depressed areas, as evidenced in Part F 
of the Vocational Education Amendments, prompted the development of this 
bulletin in Consumer Education for Families with Limited Incomes. 



Home economists have recently been asked to expand their concepts of 
reaching and teaching disadvantaged adults. This bulletin is planned to 
aid the concerned home economist in teaching consumer education to dis- 
advantaged adults. The area of consumer education was chosen because re- 
search has shown it to be one of the greatest needs of low-income families. 

The increasing complexity of the marketplace has necessitated that decision- 
making, as used by individuals and families in the management process, 
become an integral part of consumer education. It is believed that this 
approach will enable students to identify and analyze their values, needs, 
wants, goals, and resources and to make rational decisions, regardless of 
the technological changes which may occur. 

Consumer Education for Families with Limited Incomes is designed as an aid 
for teaching adults with limited incomes. The information included in 
this bulletin is presented in three sections. 

Section One is an overview for preparing teachers to teach consumer educa- 
tion to disadvantaged adults. It contains information on poverty and its 
effects on families; suggestions for planning, teaching, and evaluating 
consumer education programs for disadvantaged adults; and suggestions for 
using the materials in this bulletin. 

Section Two, Lessons for Groups, includes units in ten areas of consumer 
education, including decision-making, planning, buying, banking, borrowing, 
saving, insuring, sharing, earning, and protecting. Lessons and units are 
designed to stand alone for flexibility in program planning. 

Each lesson in Section Two contains behavioral objectives, vocabulary words, 
suggestions for content and learning experiences, suggestions for appli- 
cation, and key ideas. Lessons are designed for use with groups having 
fourth to sixth grade educational levels. Following each lesson are 
directions for transparencies , posters, bulletin boards, flannel boards, 
instant slides and other visuals; suggestions for simulation games, case 
studies, skits, and stories which may be used in carrying out the suggested 
learning experiences in the lesson. References to suggested visuals and 
teaching-learning materials following each lesson are clearly identified. 

Each vocabulary word is underlined the first time used in the lesson 
to remind the teacher to define and explain as needed, since the student's 
understanding of the word will affect his understanding of the entire lesson. 

Many suggestions for learning experiences are included in each lesson. 

The teacher is not expected to use all the suggested experiences given 
in each lesson. She may adapt, supplement, and/or expand the suggestions 
included in view of the specific needs, interests, abilities, and back- 
grounds of her students. Many of the experiences suggested may also be 



used as a means of evaluating the progress of students. 

Section Three, Working with Individuals, should aid the teacher working 
with homemakers or families on a one-to-one basis. This section should 
be particularly helpful to teachers working with families in extreme 
poverty and those with little or no education. It includes guidelines for 
person-to-person instruction, problem areas low-income families frequently 
have in consumer education, suggestions for visuals and handouts, and 
a list of free and inexpensive references and materials for use with 
disadvantaged adults. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Before the teacher begins work with disadvantaged adults, she should 
become familiar with poverty and its effects, with characteristics of 
the poor which may affect their learning, as well as with poverty in 
her own community. She is then ready to begin planning programs for 
a specific group or locating individuals with whom to work. Information 
on poverty, teaching and evaluative techniques, and making visuals 
and handouts are given in Section One of this bulletin. Section Two 
contains lessons for groups in the following ten units: decision- 

making, planning, buying, banking, borrowing, saving, insuring, 
sharing, earning, and protecting. Section Three contains guides for 
working with individuals, areas in which disadvantaged adults may 
need help, and examples of media for use with individuals. 

Development of These Materials 



In preparation for the development of these materials in consumer 
education for adults with limited incomes, an extensive review of 
literature was conducted. Much of the information on poverty, 
characteristics and limitations of the poor, and learning character- 
istics reported in Section One was obtained from the review of 
literature. Many of the ideas for program planning also came from 
literature on working with disadvantaged adults. The review of 
literature was also used in preparing a scope and sequence of possible 
consumer education concepts. 

In an attempt to provide additional information regarding disadvantaged 
adults in Texas, five persons working with low-income adults in 
Lubbock, Texas, were interviewed. Each of the five persons had ex- 
perience working with one or more of the three ethnic groups prominent 
in Lubbock: Anglo, Negro, and Mexican-Americans . These persons con- 

tributed examples of consumer practices and problems of the low- 
income persons with whom they worked, described the educational 
characteristics of the poor, and made suggestions for teaching methods 
which had been successful in working with disadvantaged adults. The 
persons interviewed then reacted to the proposed scope and sequence 
in this publication, made suggestions for improvement, and identified 
areas which they felt needed particular emphasis. 

Using the information gained from the review of literature and 
supplemented by the interviews, objectives and generalizations were 
prepared for each of the ten major areas of the proposed scope and 
sequence. Using the objectives and generalizations as guides, lessons 
] were written including suggestions for vocabulary, learning experiences, 

* handouts, visuals, transparencies, and activities. 

To test the usefulness of the materials being developed, portions of 
Units I, II, and V were used with groups of disadvantaged adults. 

Lessons from Unit III, Planning, were used with two 4th to 6th grade 
level classes enrolled in Adult Basic Education. Portions of Unit 
II, Decision Making, were used with an 0E0 (Office of Economic 
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Opportunity) group while Unit V, Borrowing, was used with a group of 
disadvantaged adult homemakers. Findings from the use of these 
sections of the materials indicated that they are appropriate for use 
with a variety of groups, since these particular classes ranged from 
informal to formal and included students from each of the three major 
ethnic groups who were from various income levels within the low- 
income range and who were also educationally disadvantaged. 

Planning Programs 

The lessons in Section Two were designed primarily for use with low- 
income adults who have a fourth grade education or more. They were 
not planned for use with extremely low-income families or for adults 
with less than a fourth grade education. The concerned teacher 
working with the latter type of group or individuals should, however, 
find a number of the ideas in the lessons which would be helpful and 
could be adapted for use with her own group. Teachers working with 
extremely low-income families or adults with less than a fourth grade 
education will find more specific help in Section Three. 

In preparing to use these materials, the teacher will find it helpful 
to read a basic consumer education text, particularly if she has not 
taught consumer education. One of the following texts would be 
especially useful: 

Thai, Helen M. and Melinda Holcombe. Your Family and Its Money. 
New York, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company ,1968. 

Schoenfeld, David and Arthur A. Natella. The Consumer and His 
Dollars . New York, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1969. 

It is also important to read the introductory section of this bulletin 
which provides information that can lead to an understanding of the 
poor and of techniques for working with disadvantaged adults. To gain 
a better understanding of adults with limited incomes, any of the 
following books would provide good background reading: 

Caplovitz, David. The Poor Pay More . New York, New York: The 
Free Press Glencoe, 1963. 

Leinwand, Gerald. The Consumer . New York, New York: Washington 

Square Press, 1970. 

Magnuson, Warren G. and Jean Carper. The Dark Side of the 

Marketplace . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1968. 

President's Committee on Consumer Interests. The Most for Their 
Money . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1965. 

The teacher should read all the lessons in Section Two to become aware 
of the context and format of the lessons. Using the needs and 
interests of the group as a basis for planning, the teacher is then 
prepared to decide which units, lessons, or parts of lessons will be 
used. These should be studied in detail well in advance of their use 
to allow plenty of time for preparing visuals and handouts, for doing 
additional reading in the area, and for determining and making 



adaptations of the materials to meet the needs of the group with which 
they are to be used. 

Although the concepts and subconcepts are arranged in a logical 
sequence for teaching the complete series to a single group, it is not 
anticipated that there will be wide use of the materials in this 
manner. Each of the ten major units, therefore, is designed to stand 
alone. Many of the individual lessons may also be used alone or ideas 
may be taken from several lessons in order to prepare lessons to meet 
the needs of a specific group. For those lessons which depend on 
learning experiences in an earlier lesson, the teacher may be able to 
provide enough basic information to enable her to use the lesson 
singly, if desired. 

These lessons are intended to provide a basic framework for the teacher 
and to give the information essential for developing each concept in 
the form of suggested learning experiences. The teacher should, 
however, feel free to expand, delete, and adapt the material as 
necessary to fit the needs of her group. 

Teaching the Lessons 

It may be necessary to make several types of adaptations in the lessons 
to make them relevant to the needs and interests of a particular group. 
The teacher may wish to change the names in stories, case studies, and 
examples to make them more culturally appropriate if she is working 
with a specific ethnic group. The figures in some of the examples may 
need to be changed to make incomes and expenditures more like those of 
her group. Activities of families in the stories should be made 
relevant to the activities of the families of her students. Examples 
drawn from the teacher's own experiences with the group or with 
similar groups may be added to make the lessons more realistic. 

The teacher must be aware of the reading and language levels of group 
members. If the class has difficulty in understanding a point, the 
teacher should be sure to expand it and approach it from different 
points of view, using examples the students will understand. Questions 
should be asked to determine whether students understand a point. The 
teacher also should be aware of whether or not the students will under- 
stand a word before using it. Rather than use a word they do not under- 
stand, the teacher should try to find another word, give an example, 
define the word in very simple terms, or develop the learners concepts 
using the word she would normally use. 

In regard to planning length of classes, an attempt has been made to 
make each lesson approximately one hour long. However, it should be 
noted that the time required for a lesson will vary with the group, 
their interests, and with their educational background. The teacher, 
therefore, must consider her own group before estimating the time a 
given lesson will require. 

Evaluation of Programs 

No program is complete without evaluation. However, evaluation of 
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disadvantaged adults requires special attention and planning. Past 
failures may have caused blocks against school and testing, so the 
teacher will need to be especially creative in planning evaluative 
devices. Suggestions for creative evaluation are included in Section One. 
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SECTION ONE: 



OVERVIEW 



The purpose of Section One is to describe the procedure used in the 
development of the materials in Sections Two and Three, to give 
suggestions for their use, and to provide background information on 
poverty and working with poverty groups. Hopefully, this information 
will aid the teacher in making effective use of the suggestions for 
units and lessons included in this publication. 



WHAT IS POVERTY? 

In ours, the richest nation in the world, poverty has recently come 
into particular focus, even to the extent that it has been identified 
by some as a "subculture" of our society. The result has been the 
coining of numerous terms to describe this group, including "the under- 
privileged," "the disadvantaged," "the culturally deprived," "the 
low-income group," "the lower class," "the poor," and on and on. What- 
ever they are called, however, these people are the ones who are 
located at the bottom of the socio-economic ladder. For the purpose 
of this bulletin, the terms low- income and disadvantaged are used 
interchangeably to imply limited incomes and educational disadvantages. 

Although the Social Security Administration has used a $3000 income 
for a family of four and $1500 for an individual as the index by which 
to identify the poor, it is recognized that this represents a gross 
oversimplification. There is no adequate way to say with certainty 
that one family is poor and another is not on the basis of income 
alone. More recent poverty scales take into account such things as 
family size, age, assets held, climate, economic price levels, the 
opportunity to grow food, and farm-nonfarm residence. Poverty is also 
defined in terms of minimal levels of health, housing, food, and 
education which are necessary for life in today's highly scientific 
and technological society. Thus, the period in history is a factor, 
too, in determining a definition of poverty because the economic 
level in the United States on the whole is now moving upward. 

Although estimates of the extent of poverty in the United States vary, 

the use of the Social Security Board poverty index indicates there 

were 6.1 million poor families in 1966. These families included almost 

30 million persons. In addition, almost 5 million unrelated individuals 

were labeled poor. This amounts to about 15 per cent of the total 

population or almost one in every five persons. In 1965, Texas, 

according to the United States Department of Agriculture, ranked > 

fourteenth in the number of impoverished persons. In that year, 

almost 30 per cent of the population in Texas had money incomes of 

less than $3000. 



WHO ARE THE POOR? 

Certain categories of people in the United States are more frequently 
found among the ranks of the poor than others. Concentrations of 
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poverty are found particularly among (1) non-whites, (2) families 
which have no wage earners or only a part-time wage earner, (3) families 
with a female head or with a male head 14 to 25 or over 65, (4) families 
in which the head has less than eight years of school, (5) families 
with six or more children under 18, (6) rural families, (7) families 
where earners have low-wage occupations, (8) families with disabled 
members, and (9) families who live in certain areas. 






CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POOR 

The poor are like all other persons in that they have the same basic 
needs --physi cal , emotional, and psychological— as those in higher 
income brackets. The main difference between the poor and those who 
are not poor is the degree to which they are able to meet these needs. 

The main reason the poor have difficulties in meeting their physical 
needs, particularly in urban areas, is their low incomes. A low income 
is usually a product of underemployment and scattered, irregular, 
miscellaneous employment, often at undesirable occupations. Low- 
income families have little money, virtually no savings, and no 
economic security. This means, among other things, buying often and 
buying small amounts--and getting less for their money than persons 
with higher incomes. In attempting to meet their physical needs, low- 
income families may have to resort to extensive borrowing through 
formal and informal sources, use of second-hand clothing and furniture, 
and living in over-crowded dwellings which offer little privacy. 

Inability of the poor to meet their physical needs is further evidenced 
by a higher death rate, a lower life expectancy, a lower level of 
nutrition, and lower levels of health, both physical and mental, than 
are found among the prosperous. The poor depend more on home remedies 
and folk medicine, because medical care is both expensive and 
frightening, even though some medical aid is available. 

Emotional and psychological characteristics of the poor are identified 
in the findings of a number of investigators. Evidence seems to 
indicate that the poor tend to be: 

(1) Authoritarian . This is particulary true in family patterns. 

The family pattern is likely to include a definite head of the 
household with children as subordinates. Punishment is likely to 
be physical and administered by a figure of authority. 

(2) Anti -intellectual . After frequent failures in school, the poor 
may read very little, if any. School may be considered unimportant 
or unable to provide a way of bettering oneself. 

(3) Prone to action rather than contemplation . Jobs are likely to 
require physical activity. Disagreements may be settled 
physically rather than verbally. 

(4) Inclined to personal and concrete thinking rather than impersonal 
and abstract thinking . Those in poverty areas have a limited 
perspective on life. They frequently see things relating only to 
themselves, their families and their friends. Seeing things in 
relation to the community, the state, the nation, and the world 
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